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APPENDIX 


SUPERVISION  OF  BEGINNING  TEACHERS  IN  CINCINNATI 


JOHN  W.  HALL 

Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  University  of  Cincinnati 


Introduction  by  the  Secretary. — Cincinnati  maintains  a  unique  scheme  for 
the  supervision  of  teachers  during  their  first  years  of  service.  The  super- 
vision begins  when,  as  students  in  the  city  university,  the  prospective  teachers 
are  doing  practice  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  It  continues  under  the 
direction  of  the  university  authorities  during  a  period  of  cadetting  and  after 
appointment  to  regular  teaching.  This  co-operative  relation  between  the 
city  public-school  system  and  the  city  university  is  administered  through 
the  College  for  Teachers  which  is  maintained  jointly  by  the  university  and 
the  city  board  of  education.  This  college  is  engaged  primarily  in  training 
teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  in  a  four-year  course  which 
leads  to  a  standard  Bachelor's  degree.  Professor  Hall  who  has  charge  of  the 
scheme  of  supervision  has  provided  the  following  description  of  certain  of 
its  aspects. 

This  paper  deals  with  practice  teaching  and  the  criticism  and  super- 
vision of  candidates  for  positions  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Cincinnati. 
Two  types  of  teaching  under  supervision  are  required,  one  before  gradua- 
tion from  the  city  university,  the  other  after.  The  former,  the  so- 
called  practice  teaching,  requires  the  teaching  of  a  series  of  fifteen 
lessons  per  semester  and  concerns  itself  mainly  with  the  problem  of 
class  instruction.  The  latter,  locally  called  cadetting,  requires  two 
months'  experience  in  full  charge  of  a  room,  thus  involving  an  additional 
multitude  of  duties.  The  former,  only,  receives  university  credit. 
Much  of  the  latter  is  paid  for  as  regular  substitute  work.  All  of  it  is 
done  in  the  local  public  schools  and  facing  whatever  conditions  the 
particular  school  and  class  may  present. 

Practice  teaching. — This  year,  two  graduate  students  and  fifty- 
seven  out  of  a  senior  class  of  ninety-nine  are  doing  the  work  in  practice 
teaching.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  topic  or  series  of  topics  that  may 
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be  handled  with  a  particular  class  in  about  fifteen  thirty-minute  recita- 
tion periods,  as,  for  example,  the  story  of  the  Iliad  with  fourth  grade, 
the  study  of  Russia  with  sixth  grade,  reading  Shakespeare's  Julius 
Caesar  with  eighth  grade,  construction  work  and  games  involving  arith- 
metic with  second  grade,  building  and  loan  associations  with  seventh 
grade,  etc.  The  class  is  surrendered  completely  by  the  principal  and 
the  regular  teacher  for  the  time  necessary  to  do  this  work.  The  topics 
selected  are  units  in  themselves  and  the  student  is  held  responsible  for 
this  particular  piece  of  work.  The  room  teacher,  consequently,  may 
carry  on  other  work  which  the  course  of  study  calls  for  in  the  subject, 
without  overlapping  or  without  conflict  of  any  kind.  The  student 
teaches  geography  or  literature  or  arithmetic  two  days  in  the  week 
while  the  regular  teacher  takes  different  topics  in  these  subjects  on  the 
other  days. 

All  of  the  practice  teaching  is  done  Tuesday  and  Thursday  forenoons, 
each  student  reserving  the  necessary  time  on  his  college  program  on 
these  days.  Four  of  the  public  schools  are  being  used  this  year  in  order 
to  secure  the  required  number  of  classes  for  fifty-five  of  the  students. 
Two  are  doing  this  work  in  the  colored  school,  two  in  the  school  for 
defectives.  No  public  school  has  been  used  oftener  than  one  year  in 
four  or  five,  except  the  colored  school,  for  which  the  number  of  candidates 
each  year  is  small. 

One  school  with  twenty-six  regular  teachers  will  serve  as  a  typical 
example  of  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  practice  teaching  in  a  single 
school.  Fifteen  of  the  classes  are  being  used  this  semester,  two  by  two 
students  each.  Not  more  than  four  students  are  teaching  at  any  one 
time.  It  will  be  seen  that  although  this  is  rather  a  large  number  of 
strangers  coming  into  a  school,  neither  the  school  nor  any  one  of  its 
teachers  is  very  much  disturbed.  In  fact,  the  principals  and  nearly 
all  of  the  teachers  welcome  the  work  for  the  variety  and  suggestion 
which  it  brings  into  the  school. 

In  the  practice  programs  the  first  and  last  periods  are  congested, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  college  programs  of  some  of  these  students  are 
such  that  they  must  teach  at  these  periods.  When  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  students  and  the  programs  of  the  teachers  yield  to  the  need  for  an 
arrangement  that  will  make  possible  the  inspection  of  all  the  work  at 
a  single  visit  by  one  member  of  the  college  Department  of  Education. 

In  almost  every  case,  the  students  have  been  allowed  to  choose  the 
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grades  and  the  subjects  in  which  they  wished  to  teach  during  the  first 
semester.  During  the  second  semester  they  will  teach  in  the  same 
schools  but  in  a  different  grade  and  subject,  selected  by  the  inspectors 
with  reference  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  students. 

Little  is  made  of  observation.  Each  student  visits  the  class  in 
which  she  is  to  teach  once  or  twice,  meets  the  principal  and  the  teacher, 
and  gets  the  names  and  seating  arrangement  of  the  children.  During 
this  week  of  observation,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  the  student  looks  up 
the  subject-matter  which  she  is  to  teach,  organizes  it  tentatively  for 
the  series  of  lessons  and  perfects  the  plan  for  the  first  lesson.  This 
involves  two  or  more  individual  conferences  with  some  member  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

For  this  individual  conference  work,  during  the  present  semester, 
one  member  of  the  department  has  the  students  who  teach  arithmetic 
and  history,  22  in  all;  another  has  those  teaching  second-grade  reading 
and  fourth-grade  story,  19  in  all;  while  the  writer  has  those  who  teach 
fifth-grade  story,  third-grade  story,  art,  domestic  science,  and  the 
students  teaching  in  the  school  for  defectives,  18  in  all.  Monday 
and  Wednesday  afternoons  are  devoted  to  these  conferences  and  each 
lesson  plan  is  worked  out  in  detail  before  it  is  taught.  Whenever 
possible,  the  students  are  grouped  for  these  lesson-plan  conferences. 
However,  when  a  member  of  the  department  goes  to  a  school  the  work 
of  all  of  the  students  teaching  there  is  observed  regardless  as  to  who 
supervised  the  making  of  the  plans.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
when  the  student  is  criticised  upon  a  certain  point,  the  member  of  the 
department  who  has  supervised  the  plan  is  called  upon  to  justify  his 
suggestion,  in  which  case  the  student  and  the  two  instructors  talk  it 
out. 

The  first  lesson  is  not  observed.  Heretofore,  having  fewer  students, 
we  have  been  able  to  visit  about  two-thirds  of  the  lessons.  This  semester 
every  student  has  been  visited  at  least  twice  by  each  instructor,  that  is, 
six  out  of  her  fifteen  lessons.  The  regular  teacher  of  the  class  absents 
herself  from  the  room  for  the  first  three  or  four  lessons,  after  which  she 
uses  her  own  pleasure  about  visiting,  but  with  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  while  in  the  room  she  is  to  take  no  part  in  the  lesson  by  word, 
look,  or  gesture.  If  a  student  has  difficulty  with  the  order  the  regular 
teacher  is  requested  to  lend  the  influence  of  her  presence.  The  principals 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  work  and  come  and  go  as  they  wish.  All  of 
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this  teaching  is  completely  under  the  direction  of  this  department  of 
the  College  for  Teachers.  The  students  may  ask  advice  or  other 
assistance  from  the  regular  teacher  or  the  principal,  or  these  latter  may 
volunteer  their  suggestions  if  they  think  they  can  be  of  any  assistance. 
This  is  with  the  distinct  understanding,  however,  that  the  student  is  to 
use  her  own  judgment  as  to  how  far,  if  at  all,  she  can  profitably  use  the 
suggestions  thus  offered. 

During  the  visit  of  the  college  instructor,  which  may  last  from  five 
minutes  to  an  entire  lesson,  he  makes  note  of  the  few  points,  with  possible 
illustrations,  that  he  thinks  valuable  to  discuss  with  that  particular 
student,  and  at  the  earliest  convenient  time  the  student  comes  for 
these  suggestions.  These  criticisms  are  meant  to  be  of  a  concrete  and 
constructive  character.  Usually  by  means  of  the  critic's  questions,  the 
student  is  enabled  to  make  her  own  reconstruction.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  time  when  the  instructor  gives  the  student,  frankly  but  sympathet- 
ically, the  result  of  his  best  judgment  as  to  the  handling  of  the  particu- 
lar situation,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  principal  and  the  regular  teacher, 
it  is  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  student  will  use  only  the 
suggestions  which  she  feels  that  she  can  use  with  understanding  and 
profit.  If  the  student  cannot  use  any  of  these  suggestions,  it  is  expected 
that  she  will  devise  some  way  of  her  own  for  attacking  the  situation 
with  which  she  has  had  difficulty.  The  only  thing  urged  is  that  each 
member  of  her  class  be  reached  and  taxed  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
his  interest  and  power  in  the  subject  rather  than  decrease  it.  It  is  felt 
that  if  these  ends  are  being  attained,  the  method  and  devices  of  the 
student  are  pretty  well  justified. 

Cadetting. — For  the  cadetting  above  referred  to,  a  number  of  stu- 
dents, from  one  to  five  or  six,  are  assigned  to  a  particular  school  in  order 
to  give  wider  experience.  Each  cadet  is  required  to  teach  in  two  different 
grades,  in  one  until  recess,  in  the  other  from  recess  until  noon,  taking 
full  responsibility  for  the  room,  becoming  the  regular  teacher  for 
that  time.  The  afternoons  are  left  free  for  preparation.  Since  no 
pay  is  received  for  this  work,  the  cadets  may  be  drafted  for  regular 
substitute  work  whenever  opportunity  offers.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the 
cadetting  is  much  more  of  an  interruption  to  the  regular  work  of  a 
school — a  cadet  taking  each  of  two  rooms  for  one-fourth  of  every  day. 
The  need  for  substitutes  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  such  as  to  prac- 
tically absorb  all  the  cadetting  which  was  left  after  graduation.  This 
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year  the  need  has  been  such  that  all  of  the  cadets  have  been  given 
temporary  appointments  to  regular  positions  at  the  substitute's  salary 
of  forty-five  dollars  per  month.  These  assignments  continue  "tem- 
porary" for  at  least  two  months  and  until  the  college  department 
staff  recommends  that  the  appointment  be  made  permanent  at  sixty 
dollars  per  month.  In  case  a  student  seems  unlikely  to  succeed  in 
one  position,  she  is  transferred  to  another  for  a  fresh  start.  This 
cadetting  will  probably  be  changed  to  a  temporary  appointment  for 
one  year  of  the  graduates  of  the  College  for  Teachers  at  the  regular 
salary  of  sixty  dollars,  the  appointment  to  be  made  permanent  at  the 
end  of  that  time  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  college  department 
staff.  This  will  doubtless  apply  also  to  all  first  appointments  in  the 
city  schools. 

Supervision  after  appointment. — All  teachers  appointed  under  the 
above  regulations  as  well  as  other  candidates  for  appointment  are  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  department  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 
In  addition  to  having  had  specified  professional  training,  candidates 
who  have  not  been  trained  under  the  direction  of  the  College  for  Teachers 
must  meet  the  following  regulation  relative  to  "Practice"  or  experience. 

The  mark  "Practice"  is  based  upon  personal  inspection  of  the  candi- 
date's teaching.  Candidates  who  have  had  the  "Practice"  that  accompanies 
the  professional  work  in  education  in  the  College  for  Teachers  or  a  state  normal 
school  may  be  ranked  and  become  eligible  to  permanent  appointment  after 
they  have  proven  themselves  in  full  charge  of  a  class  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  two  months,  as  cadets,  substitutes,  or  temporary  appointments. 

Teachers  of  experience  are  required  to  teach  under  our  personal  inspection 
only  so  long  as  is  necessary  to  prove  their  ability.  In  suburban  schools  they 
will  be  visited  (with  the  consent  of  the  superintendent),  otherwise  they  must 
come  to  the  city  and  teach  under  our  supervision — usually  not  more  than  one 
week. 

The  eligibility  lists  are  made  up  at  least  twice  a  year  and  those 
remaining  upon  the  unexhausted  list  are  ranked  in  their  proper  places 
among  the  new  candidates,  with  the  thought  that  the  city  is  always 
entitled  to  the  best  available  candidates. 

For  the  eligibility  list  last  June  there  were  sixty  applicants  for  the 
first  list  (college  trained)  and  twenty-three  for  the  second  (trained  in 
normal  schools).  Out  of  these  there  were  finally  placed  on  the  first 
list,  forty-three;  and  on  the  second,  five. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  all  teachers  who  have  been  appointed  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  this  city  since  the  introduction  of  the  merit 
system  in  September,  1905,  are  theoretically  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  members  of  this  college  department  and  may  be  visited  at  any 
time.  The  numbers  have  grown  so  great,  however,  that  the  supervision 
has  necessarily  narrowed  itself  to  the  first  year  of  teaching  in  the  city 
schools  with  continued  visiting  of  individual  teachers  the  second  year 
and  longer  where  it  seems  especially  important. 

The  supervision  as  indicated  above,  and  of  the  cadets  and  temporary 
appointees,  is  carried  on  in  much  the  same  manner  and  spirit  as  is  that 
of  the  practice  teaching.  The  visits  are  of  necessity  less  frequent  but 
longer.  After  each  visit  the  teacher  has  a  personal  conference  with 
the  supervisor,  either  at  the  school  or  by  appointment  at  the  university. 
These  conferences  not  infrequently  occupy  an  hour.  The  result  of  the 
visit  and  the  substance  of  the  conference  is  embodied  in  a  typewritten 
report,  one  copy  of  which  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  one  in  that  of  this  department  of  the  university.  Any 
teacher  who  especially  requests  may  see  his  own  report.  Some  of  these 
reports  follow. 

May  9,  1912 

Grade  7 
Mr.  R. 

I  visited  the  room  several  times  and  saw  parts  of  spelling,  history,  and 
arithmetic.  In  every  case  the  teacher  was  hearing  recitations  and  it  seemed 
that  all  the  preparation  necessary  for  such  work  as  he  was  doing  could  have 
been  made  in  half  an  hour.  The  spirit  of  the  class  was  pretty  good  and  they 
had  the  attitude  of  attention.  There  was,  however,  no  genuine  interest  or 
anything  to  be  interested  in. 

In  the  spelling,  rules  and  book  statements  concerning  prefixes  and  suffixes 
were  given  by  the  class  when  called  for,  but  there  was  left  on  the  board  without 
criticism  or  discussion  the  following  list  of  words  written  by  one  girl:  "sensor, 
migrator,  interior,  anchor." 

In  discussion  later  with  Mr.  R.,  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  a  wise  discussion 
of  those  four  words  would  have  been  more  valuable  than  anything  he  did  in 
the  class.  The  first  word  was  misspelled;  three  of  them,  although  they  ended 
in  -or,  did  not  show  the  use  of  that  suffix;  and  the  fourth,  migrator,  is  not  a 
word  in  common  use.  In  making  sentences  using  the  suffix  -ness,  the  sentence 
"The  sweetness  of  the  apple  is  great"  was  not  quite  satisfactory  to  the  teacher^ 
but  "The  sweetness  of  the  apple  is  good"  was  acceptable — showing  how  formal 
their  thinking  was. 
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The  history  lesson  was  based  on  some  papers  which  the  children  had 
prepared.  It  was  a  review — six  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  chil- 
dren had  made  lists  of  American  and  British  victories  and  of  American  and 
British  generals.  All  they  did  practically  was  to  read  from  their  papers — not 
even  a  discussion  of  relative  values. 

In  the  arithmetic,  before  they  took  up  their  problems  on  the  board,  the 
teacher  said,"  We  will  take  up  again  our  development  of  the  subject  of  customs 
and  duties."  This  consisted  of  the  following  questions:  "What  do  you  under- 
stand by  customs  and  duties?"  "Why  only  on  imported  goods?"  "What 
kinds  of  duties  are  there  ?"  "What  do  you  understand  by  specific  duties  ?" 
"What  do  you  understand  by  ad  valorem  duty  ?"  In  each  case  the  children 
seemed  trying  to  remember  the  definitions  from  the  book  and  the  teacher  was 
satisfied  with  that  result. 

I  spent  an  hour  talking  over  this  work  with  Mr.  R.  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  it  was  bare  hearing  of  recitations,  without  interest  or  genuine  content, 
and  then  I  took  up  each  lesson  in  detail  and  showed  him  one  way  in  which  it 
might  be  presented  so  that  it  would  be  of  interest  and  value.  I  told  him  that 
I  thought  the  children's  tune  was  largely  wasted,  and  that  they  must  have 
been  more  or  less  bored  by  the  work,  and  I  tried  throughout  our  discussion  to 
make  him  see  that  good  work  requires  time  and  mental  effort  in  preparation. 
A  large  growth  and  improvement  is  necessary  before  Mr.  R.  is  a  satisfactory 
teacher. 

September  26,  1912 

GradeS 
Mr.  R.    [Same  as  previous  one.] 

Arithmetic. — The  idea  of  percentage  was  well  developed  by  the  use  of 
fractions.  The  lesson  was  well  planned  and  the  steps  logically  presented. 
Class  were  all  thinking  and  in  good  working  order. 

GradeS 
Mr.  W. 

I  think  Mr.  W.  is  improving  in  his  relationship  to  the  children,  and  slightly 
in  the  quality  of  his  teaching.  He  still  shows  irritation,  however,  and  a 
tendency  to  lose  his  temper  in  situations  where  he  is  largely  to  blame  himself. 
I  have  pointed  out  to  him  that  almost  every  loss  of  temper  is  a  backward 
step,  and  makes  it  likely  that  he  will  say  things  to  the  children  that  approach 
the  character  of  an  insult,  at  least  it  would  be  so  considered  by  him  if  I  should 
say  such  things  to  him  as  he  says  to  the  children,  or  if  I  indicated  such  an 
attitude  toward  him. 

I  saw  him  teach  a  grammar  lesson  and  a  history  lesson.  So  far  as  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  in  the  grammar  lesson  was  concerned,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  little  to  commend.  It  was  purely  formal  and  had  no  relation 
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that  I  could  see  to  any  feeling  of  need  on  the  part  of  the  children  for  the  gram- 
matical notion  presented.  I  pointed  out  ways  in  which  I  thought  that  rela- 
tionship might  be  made,  and  pointed  out  to  him  also  the  bearing  which  such 
work  would  have  upon  his  problems  of  discipline.  I  suggested  dramatiza- 
tion and  other  interesting  composition  work  which  might  be  made  the  starting- 
point  for  a  good  deal  of  his  grammar  work,  especially  by  way  of  application. 
In  his  history  work  he  seemed  to  me  to  raise  a  few  genuinely  vital  questions. 

May  25,  1910 

Grade  5 
Miss  G. 

My  impression  of  Miss  G.  as  a  teacher  is  that  she  is  generally  weak, 
indecisive,  and  uncertain.  Her  preparation  is  not  strong,  nor  is  her  organiza- 
tion or  questions  or  ability  in  handling  the  answers  of  the  children.  I  never- 
theless think  that  in  the  first  or  second  grade  she  may  do  work  that  would 
prove  fairly  satisfactory. 

April  25,  1912 

Grade  3 
Miss  G.    [Same  as  one  before.] 

I  rarely  have  greater  pleasure  in  a  visit.  When  I  first  went  in,  Miss  G. 
had  about  fifteen  of  her  children;  the  rest  had  gone  to  German.  These  in  the 
room  were  reading  to  each  other  from  a  book  which  the  teacher  supplied,  doing 
this  most  earnestly  and  seeming  to  be  interested.  Later,  with  this  same 
group,  the  teacher  was  presenting  a  poor  physiology  lesson,  but  the  children 
were  working  hard  on  it. 

Then  I  saw  the  rest  of  the  class  come  in,  in  a  most  informal  way  and  yet 
with  such  perfect  order  in  the  best  sense  that  I  was  extremely  pleased.  There 
were  forty  of  them,  certainly  not  very  clean  and  rather  poor,  difficult  looking 
children,  but  they  sat  with  bright  looks  and  an  attitude  of  expectancy  which 
certainly  spoke  well  for  the  teacher.  They  had  a  good  language  lesson  in 
which  all  were  working,  and  then  they  played  a  story  which  had  been  told 
well  and  with  good  spirit.  I  praised  Miss  G.  for  the  kind  of  work  she  was  doing 
and  talked  over  her  physiology  with  her,  showing  how  she  could  make  it  much 
more  valuable  and  interesting.  It  is  fine  to  see  her  succeeding  and  in  so  diffi- 
cult a  place. 

The  appointees  who  are  not  graduates  from  the  College  for  Teachers, 
unless  especially  excused  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  are  required  to 
attend  a  weekly  conference  with  a  member  of  the  department  during 
the  first  year  in  the  city  schools  and  to  submit  a  written  lesson  plan 
every  two  or  three  weeks.  Otherwise,  written  lesson  plans  are  seldom 
required.  During  the  practice  teaching,  cadetting,  and  teaching  for 
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inspection  for  the  eligible  list,  the  school  principals  and  regular  teachers 
have  no  official  relation  with  the  candidate,  although  the  incidental 
relationship  has  been  most  sympathetic  and  cordial. 

After  appointment,  either  temporary  or  permanent,  the  teacher 
becomes  a  regular  member  of  the  principal's  corps  of  teachers  and  the 
members  of  the  college  department  have  no  authority  beyond  what  the 
value  of  their  suggestions  may  carry,  and  the  fact  that  reports  such  as 
those  herewith  presented  are  made  for  the  superintendent's  office. 
Differences  of  judgment  and  policy  between  the  supervisor  and  the 
principal  are  likewise  embodied  in  these  reports  and  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  principal.  When  the  plan  for  a  trial  year  is  completely 
established,  the  continuance  of  the  teacher  in  the  public  schools  beyond 
this  time  will  be  conditioned  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  supervisors. 

It  remains  to  mention  another  phase  of  supervision  carried  on  by  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  College  for  Teachers.  This  is  the  inspection 
of  candidates  for  promotion  to  principalships  and  to  the  high  schools. 
This  work  is  done  by  the  specialist  in  secondary  education.  This  year 
it  has  been  extended  to  visiting  high-school  instructors  with  the  inten- 
tion of  ranking  them  for  promotion.  This  supervision  is  done  in  much 
the  same  spirit  as  that  described  above  and  is  accompanied  by  similar 
reports.  The  candidate  for  promotion  to  high  school  must  be  a  college 
graduate  with  majors  in  the  subjects  in  which  he  wishes  to  teach,  must 
pass  the  city  examination  making  a  grade  of  nine  in  the  majors,  and  must 
have  his  teaching  approved  by  the  inspector.  The  candidates  are 
grouped  with  reference  to  the  subjects  in  which  they  qualify  and  are 
appointed  in  the  order  of  merit  as  thus  indicated.  The  requirements 
for  eligibility  for  principalships,  and  for  promotion  within  the  high  school 
itself,  have  not  as  yet  been  formulated. 

By  way  of  summarizing  the  personal  elements  of  supervision  as  they 
have  appeared  in  the  work  in  Cincinnati,  we  are  moved  to  say  that — 
with  absence  of  the  feeling  or  the  attitude  of  superiority,  with  full 
appreciation  of  the  conditions,  the  difficulties,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher,  with  an  impersonal  and  accurate  statement  of  what  took  place 
in  the  lesson,  with  fairly  good  judgment  and  resourcefulness  in  suggestions 
for  substitution  or  improvement,  with  a  fair-minded  estimate  of  its 
value — it  is  remarkable  what  difficult  cases  may  be  handled  without 
interruption  of  friendly  working  relations. 
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